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BETWEEN ISSUES 


One OF THE saddest duties of political people these days 
is reading the Daily Worker. In fact, though it may not be 
true that there are more FBI plants than sincere Communists 
left in the CPUSA, it is certainly true that the Worker 
receives the careful attention of thousands of people who, 
to a greater or lesser degree, are engaged in combating 
Communism. It is studied by intelligence agents, govern- 
ment employees, labor leaders, magazine editors, news- 
papermen, professional politicians, even by advertising men. 
\ veritable American elite is forced, for a variety of reasons, 
to comb the Worker’s dreary columns day after day. 

We use the word “dreary” advisedly. While Senator Mc- 
Carthy on occasion may have left the impression that the 
Worker is chock full of exciting conspiraterial information, 
the truth of the matter is that such adventurous material 
occupies only a small part of the daily edition, and even 
then must be inferred between the lines. Much of the 
Worker is pure padding, designed to let the comrades ex- 
press themselves while the “collective leadership” in Moscow 
is making up its collective mind. Since said “collective 
leadership” has been turning up one surprise after another 
in the last year or so, the confused Worker has been padding 
more heavily than ever. 

While we have no intention of trying to dictate the 
political line of the Daily Worker, it does seem to us that 
the Worker has certain journalistic obligations to its read- 
ers: not so much to the party’s saving remnant (which, 
after swallowing three decades of Stalin’s bleak prose. will 
take anything), but to us other Worker readers—us capi- 
talist wreckers and Beria agents, if you will. We are bound 
to the Worker by compulsions as valid as any party mem- 
her’s, but we do expect certain minimal literary standards. 








How difficult the Communists make it for us when they 
print, for example, such material as these snatches from a 
“Song of Walt Whitman”: 

“The young men of tangled night whose bodies hover in 
shadows and dreams skyward, skyhigh as the electric 
signs are skyhigh remember his name 

“Remembers his name— 

“The children in the bright sunlight of growth; the 
wrestling matches; the cords stretching across the 
deserts of leaping thought; drinking coffee, reading 
Poetry, keeping theatre programs in ribbon and cello- 
phane— 

“The voices high pitched, low pitched, smacking the night 
with demands to be heard remember his name 

“Remembers his name... . 

“The sweat and the steam will remember his name—His 
name—His name 

“Remember his moonlit name 

“THE PEOPLE WILL REMEMBER HIS NAME—HIS 
NAME 

“REMEMBER HIS MOONLIT NAME.” 

If this is poetry (or even Poetry), we'll wrap the Worker 
in ribbon and cellophane. Yet this is the type of thing we 
anti-Communists are subjected to, day in, day out. It takes 
up space that could be devoted to the salty observations of 
Comrade Khrushchev, or the fishing report from the Bul- 
ganin estate. Really, Mr. Foster, is this stuff necessary? 
Does it advance the cause of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism 
one bit? Or is it perhaps that the author of the poem is 
himself a Beria agent engaged in administering soporifics 
to the workers and peasants of Astor Place? Who is this 
author, anyhow? We plumb forgot his moonlit name. 
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W hile the British take a realistic view of President Eisenhower's dominant role at 


the conference, they were dismayed by Europe's uninspired representation 


BRITAIN REVIEWS GENEVA 


LONDON 
\\g v’s POETRY that counts at this 

conference, not policy,” a 
French diplomat is reported to have 
remarked here during the Geneva 
talks. He was right so far as the press 
is concerned. Thus the normally 
sober correspondent of the custom- 
arily dry-as-dust Daily Telegraph 
wrote: 

“Like a beautiful silver bird, Col- 
umbine, the Super-Constellation with 
the flower of Mrs. Eisenhower’s home 
state, Colorado, painted on its nose, 
has borne the President of the United 
States away to his countrymen.” 

He was not alone in trying to 
paint the atmosphere of the lakeside 
gathering. But note the succeeding 
paragraph: 

“There is a tinge of sadness in the 
air. We realize that a great and re- 
markable man is no longer with us: 
aman who, in the international game 
of cops and robbers, believes that 
the cop must strike righteousness 
and humility into the heart of the 
robber, through the steady and burn- 
ing sincerity of his own blue eyes.” 

The touch of irony in this descrip- 
tion of the President can be disre- 
garded, as can the affectionate ref- 
erence to the “greatest boy scout of 
all time.” By common British con- 
sent. Geneva was President Eisen- 
hower’s conference. Moreover, for 
all the occasional consternation over 
his undiplomatic behavior, he is 
thought on the whole to have done 
remarkably well in getting the West- 
etn viewpoint across to the Soviet 
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By G. L. Arnold 


leaders. Certainly there is no tend- 
ency among the sophisticated to 
think of him in terms of John May- 
nard Keynes’s famous unflattering 
pen-portrait of Woodrow Wilson at 
Versailles. If the British and French 
were baffled by his unconventional 
straightforwardness, they agreed that 
he may have given the Russians the 
shock treatment they needed. 

Up to a point. It would be unreal- 
istic to suppress the critical rider 
which most observers here were in- 
clined to attach to this estimate of 
the Eisenhower personality. It was 
felt that he missed an opportunity 
to drive his meaning home by telling 
the Soviet leaders bluntly to their 
faces: “We can talk here about co- 
existence because we both know that 


there is a balance of power which is 





also a balance of terror. Neither of 
us wants war. But if you want real 
peace, you must stop trying to domi- 
nate Europe by holding on to your 
wartime conquests.” 

It is a tribute to the realism of 
informed British thinking that this 
criticism explicitly recognized the 
two-power standard in world affairs. 
For clearly no one but the President 
was in a position to address the 
Soviet leaders in such language. Cer- 
tainly the British were not, which is 
why Sir Anthony Eden’s role at 
Geneva was not that which his ad- 
mirers had expected. At a Foreign 
Ministers conference, called to settle 
detailed questions, he would have 
shone; so might his French col- 
leagues. At Geneva, he and they were 


so completely eclipsed that at times 





CHURCHILL AND EISENHOWER: BLUNTNESS IS REPLACED BY HUMILITY 


the conference assumed the charac- 
ter of a Soviet-American dialogue. 

Yet President Eisenhower let the 
opportunity pass without making the 
kind of brutally frank statement that 
Churchill would certainly have de- 
livered had he been granted the op- 
portunity. But, then, the Geneva 
Conference would never have been 
called but for Churchill's retirement 
last spring: Both the State Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Office were 
determined to block the talks until 
he was out of the way: so was his 
successor; so, perhaps, was the White 
House. 

The absence of such blunt speak- 
ing was the price which the Western 
Governments paid for keeping Chur- 
chill away from the conference. This 
view, needless to say, was not uni- 
versally held here. Quite a number 
of people were evidently delighted 
hecause the conference passed off 
without a sing’e reminder that there 
is such a thing as a balance of forces. 
Thus R. H. Crossman. in a charaec- 
teristically airy phrase. disposed of 
all the underlying issues: “No Briton 
should resent the fact that our Pre- 
mier could only play a minor role 
at Geneva. We should thank heaven 
that this time 
friendly that Sir 


required to patch up a compromise.” 


relations were so 


Anthony was not 


Unfortunately, “relations were so 
friendly” because the Russians were 
not told that the cold war would go 
on until they had got out of Eastern 
Europe, or, at any rate, that the 
West would refuse to recognize the 
status quo until Germany had been 
unified. That kind of talk would have 
spoiled the atmosphere. 

Yet, in 


powers gave nothing away: it is silly 


substance, the Western 
to talk of this conference having 
been a “Munich.” The Russians left 
Allies 


would not substantially modify their 


in the knowledge that the 


position, and they showed their dis- 
appointment in Bulganin’s final ad- 
dress. They had hoped to come away 
from the conference with a signed 
statement conceding some of their 


demands: what they got was a moral 


lecture from the President, and the 
prospect of yet another wrangle at 
the Foreign Ministers meeting in 
October. This was distinctly less than 
they had hoped for, and they showed 
it, the more so since the President’s 
grandiose armaments inspection plan 

stillborn though it was—took the 
propaganda wind out of their sails. 

On this well-publicized offer to 
throw Western—or at least American 

installations open to inspection, a 
leading British Conservative paper 
commented a little sourly, in terms 


recalling the professional criticism 
of the gallant but futile “Charge of 
the Light Brigade” at Sevastopol a 
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FAURE: LACKED DYNAMIC APPROACH 


century ago: “C’est magnifique mais 
ce n'est pas la paix.” Apart from 
being nettled by the suddenness with 
which the President conjured this 
gigantic rabbit out of Mr. Stassen’s 
hat, the British and French had rea- 
son to feel that he was addressing 
himself directly to the Russians, in 
a manner foreshadowing the possibil- 
ity of a genuine “talk at the summit” 
on some future occasion, with none 
but the Big Two present (probably 
behind locked doors). It would be an 
exaggeration to say that this is 
becoming an Anglo-French night- 
mare, but it is something more than 
just a passing apprehension. 

For this reason, if for no other. 


both Sir Anthony Eden and M. Faure 
would probably have been well ad- 
vised to compensate for the weak. 
ness of their respective positions by 
coming out with some bold and 
imaginative proposals. But they are 
hardly the men for that kind of 
thing; once more, one felt that Chur- 
chill was missing (so was de Gaulle), 
As it was, Europe had no spokes. 
man. The Europeans indeed watched 
with fascinated attention while the 
Big Two maneuvered for position. 
On balance, for what that may be 
worth, the President had the better 
of it, at any rate so far as the West 
European public is concerned. How 
far he got across to the East Euro- 
peans, let alone the Russians. who 
can tell? 

Yet there is some danger in this 
Soviet-American duologue. All Eu- 
ropeans to a degree, but the Germans 
more than most. now tend to place 
themselves emotionally and mentally 
in a kind of no-man’s-land between 
the Big Two. The President did what 
he could to blunt the edge of this 
tendency by giving the Europeans 
a chance to renew that identification 
with America which years of bluster 
and nonsense in Washington had al- 
most destroyed. How far he sue: 
ceeded we don’t know. What we do 
know is that the Russians plainly do 
not think it hurts them to wait until 
the Germans are ready to come to 
Moscow. It was to be expected that 
they would repeat their old refusal 
to let a unified Germany join the 
Atlantic camp. What was striking at 
Geneva was the firmness with which 
they made it clear that Germany 
could not be united within the pres 
ent European framework. They did 
not even bother to put forward their 
old scheme for a neutralized Ger- 
many. Rather they stressed the pros 
pect of continued division. so as to 
make an offer of unity look the more 
attractive when Dr. Adenauer visils 
Moscow in September—just before 
the Foreign Ministers conference. 
They know they cannot win him over. 
but they also know that he must 
some day have a successor. 
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BOHN 


HAVE BEEN hoping for a good 
| statement of the Southern case 
on segregation in the schools. Mil- 
lions of people believe in it, among 
them editors, clergymen, lawyers, 
politicians, educators. 1 have been 
looking for a book or an article by 
one of them that would put their 
case in its most favorable light. A 
fellow doesn’t want to think that the 
intellectual leaders of a whole great 
section of the country are motivated 
by nothing more respectable than 
inherited prejudices. 

The other day I came across ref- 
erences to a book called My Old Ken- 
tucky Home Good Night. It is writ- 
ten by W. E. Debnam, printed by the 
Graphic Press in Raleigh, N.C. and 
sells for $1. The Charleston (S.C.) 
News and Courier calls it “a hand- 
book for Southerners.” Other pro- 
segregation journals give it their ap- 
proval, so I sent for it. 

The book came and I have read 
every word of it with tremendous 
interest. I now have to report that it 
is an interesting little volume—only 
135 pages—full of lively, informa- 
tive and often amusing discussion. 
In fact, it is more or less convincing 
about every phase 
Negro life except segregation. 

Mr. Debnam is a reporter, not a 
scholar. He often fires away without 
considering his statements very care- 
fully. But he has read a lot and 
knows a lot. And I must acknowledge 
that he has a general tendency to be 
fair to the Negro. His hop-skip-and- 
jump history of slavery and the Re- 
construction period is full of under- 
standing of the disadvantages under 
which colored people have suffered. 


of American 
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|THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Three Southern 
School Systems? 


But he never tackles this segregation 
business in any sort of systematic 
way. 

If you were on the segregation 
side of the argument, how would 
you go about proving your case? 
Two arguments might be convinc- 
ing. In the first place, you could 
make a constitutional plea. You 
could try to prove that, according to 
the wording of the Constitution, this 
business of running the schools is in 
the hands of the states, that the 
Supreme Court has nothing to say 
about it. Or you could make an 
educational argument. You could try 
to prove that the schools in which 
white and black pupils learn together 
are not as effective as those in which 
they carry on separately, that chil- 
dren do not learn as fast in them. 

Now our Mr. Debnam refers to 
these arguments every now and then, 
but he nowhere sets to work to prove 
either case. To demonstrate the con- 
stitutional case, a man would have to 
refer to the wording of the Constitu- 
tion and would, necessarily, have to 
pull to pieces the moral, sociological 
and psychological basis which the 
nine Justices laid for their decision. 
The educational demonstration would 
require a simpler, but equally de- 
tailed, piece of work. One could, for 
example, compare the records of a 
number of segregated and non-segre- 
gated schools. Which schools pro- 
duced the most satisfactory results? 
Mr. Debnam does not even suggest 
any such test. 

Our author is, above all, a free- 
wheeling and independent American 
citizen. He is not in the least over- 
awed by Southern editors, governors 


or legislators. The deep-South plan 
to sidestep the Supreme Court by 
abolishing the public school systems 
he finds fatally weak. He says (and 
this is encouraging) : 

“A lot of people who sincerely 
favor racial separation . . . recoil in 
horror at even the thought that our 
public schools be done away with. 
They react to the suggestion much 
the same way they would should 
someone suggest we all gang up and 
lynch grandma.” 

To kill off the public school sys- 
tem, our author thinks, would be 
playing right into the hands of the 
Supreme Court and the NAACP. 

But he has a plan of his own, a 
really scrumptious plan. Let us have, 
he suggests, three school systems in: 
the Southern states. First, provide 
for the continuation of the public 
schools on an integrated basis. All 
parents who approve of that sort of 
thing will send their children to the 
schools so provided. Then, let us 
have, supported by public funds, two 
systems of “private” schools—one 
for whites and one for Negroes. 
Under this plan, we should be obey- 
ing the law as laid down by the high 
court and no parent would be forced 
to act contrary to his convictions. 

So that is where we land at the end 
of this dissertation. While the North 
has had a hard time maintaining one 
school system, our author gaily 
throws out the suggestion that the 
South maintain three. No such ex- 
pensive solution of our riddle will, I 
am sure, be tried. But the fact that it 
is suggested by a genuine Southerner 
goes to show that things are happen- 
ing in the Southern mind. 

In his sprightly, hit-or-miss style, 
our author makes numerous sugges- 
tions which are distinctly on the 
Negro’s side. In parks, swimming 
pools, churches, busses, trains—all 
of the places and services which peo- 
ple are not compelled to patronize— 
he believes that Negroes should be 
allowed to participate freely. But the 
schools are another matter. This vol- 
ume is, in fact, much like the famous 
parson’s egg. 





Letter from Berlin 


AN AMERICAN 
IN GERMANY 


By Robert Gorham Davis 





BERLIN 

T 1s impossible for an American traveling extensively 
| in Germany to feel like an outsider there, to view the 
country with any of the uninvolved detachment with 
which he might view Yugoslavia, Italy, or even France. 
The American occupation is too conspicuously domi- 
nant, and the new Germany has itself too American a 
look. Everywhere the motorist goes in the American 
Zone, he encounters the U.S. Army in force. On the road 
he drives past, or is blocked by, long columns of Ameri- 
can trucks. Huge American installations line the princi- 
pal approaches to all the cities, with American children 
in blue jeans playing behind the high wire fences. Pass- 
ing installation after installation of this sort in Hanau, 
near Frankfurt, with each installation a city in itself, 
with most of the roadside signs in English, and with 
American soldiers carrying out maneuvers in the fields, 
one had to remind oneself that the occupation is now 
formally ended. 

At every Sehenswiirdigkeit, or sight-worthy place, the 
Konigstuhl above Heidelberg, the hot springs room at 
Baden-Baden, we encountered Gls in sport shirts with 
cameras slung from their necks. Mostly they behave well 
and look earnestly at what the guidebooks have directed 
them to. As we stood staring up at the spotlighted cathe- 
dral tower in Ratisbon, we could hear the called numbers 
of a bingo game coming through the Gothic windows of 
the Enlisted Men’s Club directly behind us. A lonely 
soldier there from Queens directed us to the Ratskeller 
where, at the next table, by a carp pool in the shaded 
courtyard, an American officer and his family were 
quietly eating. At the Messe, the Fair, in Wiirzburg, we 
could hear soft Negro voices calling out encouragement 
as one of their comrades tried to win a teddy bear for 
his German sweetheart. 

The centers of nearly all cities, on the other hand, are 
still dominated by the ruins left after bombing by the 





Ropert GoRHAM Davis is on leave from Smith College, 
where he is Chairman of the English Department. He is 
lecturing at the Salzburg Seminar in American Studies. 


United States Air Force more than ten years ago. In the 
heart of Nuremberg or Frankfurt or Munich or Freiburg 
or Berlin, it is even now impossible to go two blocks 
without seeing the most dramatic evidence of the destruc- 
tiveness of war. In Berlin-Dahlem, some of the decade- 
old ruins, overgrown with vines, are hardly distinguish- 
able in superficial romanticism from the two-thousand- 
year-old grotto of Catullus, which we saw at Sirmione in 
Lake Garda. This central devastation has had a double 
effect. The old Germany, insofar as it lived in brick and 
stone, has been knocked to pieces, and there has been 
little attempt to replace it, perhaps because of significant 
indecision over whether to restore what was there before 
or find some quite new architectural expression. In the 
hearts of the cities are wide open spaces or low tempo- 
rary buildings looked down upon by such grim ruins as 
that of the Opera House in Frankfurt or the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Memorial Church at the beginning of Kurfirsten- 
damm in Berlin. 

Furious building goes on everywhere, but it is hasty, 
unmonumental, concerned with the needs of the present 
or immediate future. In Berlin there is some attempt, 
where whole residential blocks have been badly damaged, 
to restrain individual reconstruction, and develop a har- 
monious plan for the area as a whole. But after ten years 
of haphazard and only partial reconstruction, with the 
organic center still in ruins or simply blown out of 
existence, ancient German cities recall the openness and 
anarchic improvisations of American boom towns in the 
West eighty years back. The people seem to have much 
of the spirit of the Americans of that period. 

The imperial taste is left to the modern-day imperial- 
ists, the Russians. To their section of Berlin, the most 
devastated, they have tried to restore monumental 
grandeur in the massive deadness of the huge buildings 
along Stalin Allee, into which they concentrated most of 
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U.S. MP ON GUARD IN BERLIN’S POTSDAMER PLATZ 
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the rebuilding in East Berlin. But these vast structures 
have no definable suggestion, architecturally or humanly, 
of either a future or a past. Whereas in West Berlin 
people do a great deal of their summer living on bal- 
conies behind luxuriant flower boxes, the purely orna- 
mental balconies along Stalin Allee were designed with- 
out any provision for the comfort or privacy of the ten- 
ants, and on the elaborately molded stone of the railings 
there was no place for flowers. 

The American kind of rush in the great German cities 
extends to the countryside, too. Huge trailer-trucks sway 
along the narrow roads, and there is a steady stream of 
buses, private cars, and motorbikes, many of them obvi- 
ously carrying vacationers. On Sunday the highways in 
the Black Forest are nearly as crowded as those in New 
Jersey. Especially impressive is the number of motor- 
cycles, usually carrying a man, a girl, and much lug- 
gage. for these noisy affairs are the characteristic Euro- 
pean symbols of individual freedom and mobility. Occa- 
sionally there are groups of youngsters, costumed like 
boy scouts, who recall the former Wandervoégel move- 
ment, but most of the traveling is by pairs or families. 
We saw no military-style marching groups. 

It is dangerous to make too much of the impressions 
of a few weeks, but the German young people one meets, 
whether they are mechanics in a garage or students at the 
Free University of Berlin, have a friendly ease of man- 
ner which shows little evidence of what they went through 
in a wartime childhood, and no evidence of antagonisms 
resulting from the postwar American occupation. The 
same is true of younger officials, customs men and police- 
men. They are generally quite free of arrogance, are 
readily amused, and are glad to cut through red tape 
whenever possible. Some of these impressions of the atti- 
tude of younger people in Germany can be confirmed by 
watching the responses of audiences at the anti-Hitler 
movies which have become so popular there. These pic- 
tures, which show the active opposition of “good” mili- 
tary and naval leaders to Hitler and Nazism, make a self- 
congratulatory audience identification a little too easy, 
but nevertheless they are directed in a very healthy and 
emphatic fashion against the brutality, swagger and 
officiousness which used to characterize leading segments 
of the German nation. 

The only moving picture which I found deeply disturb- 
ing in Germany was showing at the Outpost, the Ameri- 
can Army theater next to the huge PX shopping center on 
Clay Allee in Berlin. The circumstances were very Amer- 
ican and genteel, as officers’ wives and young children in 
summer clothes climbed out of large American-made cars 
in the parking lot. Though it was a July evening and the 
theater was not air-conditioned, an MP standing by the 
box office reminded the men that they should tie their 
ties and put on their jackets before entering. 

The picture Vera Cruz, for which we were required to 
tie our ties, was extremely well directed and utterly 
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brutal. The plot comprised an elaborate succession of 
betrayals and counter betrayals; the action consisted 
chiefly of killings, of mass shootings and individual 
shootings and a scene of torture with lances, all very 
graphically portrayed. It ended when nearly everybody 
had shot nearly everybody else. The young men in the 
audience, gradually loosening their ties, cried out in (1 
hope) not entirely comfortable enthusiasm as fists or 
bullets or lances sank smackingly into human flesh. 
Watching the calculated toughness of Vera Cruz under 
these circumstances, amid the ruins of Berlin the day I 
had seen the tumbled masonry of Goering’s mansion and 
Hitler’s death bunker, I was glad, in one sense, at least, 
that I was an American. I felt that I knew enough about 
Americans and American traditions and American life as 
actually lived so that I did not have to give this relish for 
violence the significance I undoubtedly would have given 
it if the picture had been made in Germany. It was an 
act of faith. however, which I was glad not to have to 
explain just then to ‘a European. So much of our dra- 
matic entertainment found excitement only in the intensi- 
fication of the murderous, for which there seemed an 
insatiable appetite. But in these surroundings I simply 
could not afford emotionally to let myself admit that 
Vera Cruz in any real sense represented the popular 
tastes of my country, the most powerful country in the 
world, whose President, at almost that very moment was 
expressing in Geneva his sincere detestation of war. 








Murder Trial Raises Doubts 


St. Louis 
ste SERENITY of Union, Missouri, 
a small town in the rolling hills 
southwest of here, was disrupted for 
three days several weeks ago by a 
murder trial. A dark-haired, plausi- 
ble and intelligent young man named 
Paul E. Kenton was the defendant. 
The jury, which included one man in 
overalls, endured the heat of Frank- 
lin County courthouse with stoicism. 
It listened carefully to the evidence 
and found Kenton guilty, fixing his 
punishment at life imprisonment. 

Kenton’s case aroused more than 
ordinary interest because he was one 
of seven Missouri Penitentiary con- 
victs charged with murder following 
the disastrous prison riot at Jeffer- 
son City late last September. The 
victim was one Walter Lee Donnell, 
a fellow inmate, regarded by other 
prisoners as an informer, who had 
been placed in a Death Row cell for 
his own security. When officers re- 
gained access to Death Row, focal 
point of the rioting, they found 
Donnell sprawled in his cell. He had 
been killed in brutal fashion, knifed 
several times and bludgeoned about 
the head. A 16-pound sledgehammer 
was beside the body. 

In reaching its decision, the jury 
had to weigh the fact that no state 
witness actually saw Donnell mur- 
dered. The case against Kenton, as 
against some of the other defend- 
ants, consisted in the main of police 
testimony that Kenton signed a typed 
statement admitting his part in the 
killing, and the testimony of two 
convicts who said they saw Kenton 
in Death Row. At the trial, Kenton 
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took the stand and swore that he 
had signed the statement only after 
being tortured and beaten by his 
inquisitors. 

Kenton, 24 years old, doing 16 
years for grand larceny, automobile 
theft and jail-breaking, discussed be- 
fore the court his activities during 
the melee. He said he had taken part 
in the riot, all right, but he had gone 
nowhere near Donnell and did not 
even know him. After the riot, he 
insisted, members of the Missouri 
Highway Patrol and St. Louis Police 
Department took him from his cell 
to the prison’s identification room, 
grilled him unmercifully for six 
hours, and forced him to admit a 
crime of which he was innocent. 

Four state troopers and two St. 
Louis officers told the jury there was 
nothing whatsoever to Kenton’s 
story. They said Kenton was ques- 
tioned at the prison, but he volun- 
teered his guilt, even bragged about 
it. The officers made a fine impres- 
sion on the stand and Kenton, as he 
told newspapermen in an interview 
before the jury brought in its ver- 
dict, did not even expect to be be- 
lieved. He said it made very little 
difference to him what happened, in- 
asmuch as he still had 14 years of 
his original sentence to serve. He 
added that he blamed nobody but 
himself for his troubles. 

Besides his attorney, a St. Louisan 
serving without fee, Kenton had one 
other staunch defender. This was a 
boyhood friend, William Clark, 22, 
a student at the University of Mis- 
souri. Clark had known Kenton at 
Clinton, Missouri, and was reporting 


on Justice 


the trial for their home town news- 
paper. The two chatted together in 
the courtroom, during recesses. 
Clark insisted that Kenton was basi- 
cally a well-intentioned person who 
had gone wrong because of wretched 
environment. He said Kenton had 
been brilliant in his studies, when 
he wanted to be. He did not believe 
Kenton was guilty. 

To other newspapermen, the two 
youths made a curious contrast as 
they sat there, a few yards apart, the 
sallow-faced Kenton in his neat 
brown “dress-out” suit furnished by 
the prison, on trial for his life, his 
friend a student with a career ahead 
of him. When the clerk read the ver- 
dict, turned and_ smiled, 
spreading his hands out with palms 
down. 

“There’s no way out,” Kenton 
said. He walked from the room in 
custody of the bailiff. He had the 
distinctive, flat-footed, shuffling gait 
that prisoners develop. 

What impressed the observer at 
the trial of Paul E. Kenton, if he hap- 
pened to be sensitive about such 
matters, was that the processes of 
justice have not yet achieved the 
certainty of exact science. All the 
events in this tragedy, as they re 
lated to the murder, happened behind 
prison walls. There was no observer 
from the outside world. Kenton’s 
story of having been beaten into con- 
fessing was his logical defense and 
the jury did not believe him. One 
had to wonder, however, as the felon 
returned to prison, what else he could 
have done or said at the trial if he 
had, in fact, been innocent. 


Kenton 
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Virginia Ignores Desegregation Ruling 


YEAR AGO last April the United 
A States Supreme Court decreed 
that public school education on a 
segregated basis was unsound, un- 
principled and unconstitutional. Since 
then there have been scattered obvi- 
ous moves {some grim, some half- 
hearted and a _ few surprisingly 
touched with a sort of astonished 
enthusiasm on the part of all partici- 
pants) at following the historic edict. 

In several areas long thought to 
be formidably intrenched against any 
such democratic progressiveness the 
about-face pattern has been self- 
instigated. Some of these instances 
were acted upon before the Court 
issued its recent compliance direc- 
tive, which left the actual applica- 
tion of the ruling to local authorities. 
Unfortunately, the needed _ stern 
mention from Washington of a de- 
sirable rate of visible speed wasn’t 
appended. In many localities, there- 
fore, the whole matter either is be- 
ing cavernously yawned at or is mov- 
ing along only a notch or so behind 
the nearest snail. 

In the Commonwealth of Virginia 
officials haven’t bothered to take even 
a halting step in the direction of 
complete desegregation compliance. 
This is true despite the somewhat 
mystical machinations of Governor 
Thomas B. Stanley’s highly touted 
and embattled Gray Commission, a 
soul-searching panel assembled with 
great profundity of purpose, how- 
ever shrouded that may be. 

In fact, nothing has quite shaken 
up the usual aplomb of the Gray 
Commission as much as the recent 
bombshell tossed in its indignant 
midst by a Federal district court. 
This unerringly pointed to implemen- 
tation despite any heroic stalling 
shenanigans. But the three-Judge 
Federal court order issued in the 
Widely publicized Prince Edward 
County case had a rather exculpating 
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postscript which, once the first shock 
tapered off, suited the Virginia offi- 
cials just fine. 

On closer examination of the fine 
print they joyfully realized that the 
order went on-to say that any change 
would doubtless be impracticable be- 
fore the start of the 1955-1956 school 
term. General relaxation at all battle 
points was voluble and expansive. 

The defense for Prince Edward 
County, impressively lined up (and 
simultaneously representing the Com- 
monwealth), attempted to convince 
the court that Virginia really isn’t 
out of step at all; she is moving 
right along with her neighbors. Look 
at the Gray Commission. 

To date, however, that body has 
been mute and almost totally un- 
communicative. If the commission 
members actually mean well, at this 
point certainly no one knows it but 
them. The lone public statement di- 
rectly traceable to them has been a 
steely murmur to the effect that they 
remain adamantly firm in their dedi- 
cation to withhold “by legal means” 
any semblance of bowing to the Su- 
preme Court. As far as they are con- 
cerned, no indentation has touched 
Virginia’s dual education structure. 

But traditional Old Dominion 
forms of segregation are tottering, 
thanks to the court. A Federal dis- 
trict court has ruled that Virginia 
has no legal right to lease any park 
to private business aimed, in turn, at 
refusing admittance to Negroes. In 
the light of this decision, it will also 
be unlawful to similarly administer 
any public school properties. In ad- 
dition, intra-state buses and _ state 
parks have been added to the grow- 
ing list of unlawfully segregated 
units. Ironically, the buses and the 
state parks are still in business under 
the old order of things. 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People is 


busily working for further gains. In- 
corporated in their long range activ- 
ity are definitive moves against seg- 
regation in National Guard units, 
public rest rooms, court room sec- 
tions reserved for the public, and 
public gathering places. Undoubted- 
ly, the association will turn its at- 
tention in the crowded future to 
eradicating present measures in ho- 
tels, motion picture theaters, etc. 

On the credit side, Norfolk has 
been heard from. I talked last month 
with a Norfolk school board mem- 
ber and several residents of the Tide- 
water city. The latter group was en- 
thused about the public statement of 
the board, which proclaimed its 
staunch adherence to the laws of the 
land. But nothing can give until 
Richmond decides to act. No such 
eventuality seems immediately likely. 
Part of the Norfolk board’s stand 
read: “We are powerless to proceed 
until the state acts.” 

Meanwhile, no Negro student dares 
anticipate a transfer to any school, 
however ramshackle, where white 
students are enrolled. He and Virgin- 
ians like him will just have to wait. 

In the Eastern section of the state 
(skirting the District of Columbia) 
and in the North (fanning out from 
the Maryland and West Virginia 
state lines) there are several places 
where Virginia’s dual code is a rela- 
tively minor thing. The difficulties 
that do exist are fast dwindling into 
the infinitesimal. These few bright 
spots help strengthen and _ lend 
optimistic credence to the Norfolk 
reaction. Many of the officials, espe- 
cially the younger ones, want to be 
counted in on the forward look. It 
is grossly tragic that state officials 
don’t move to give the needed guid- 
ing hand, however timorous, to this 
handful of stalwarts. Even a token 
try would far surpass the appalling 
policy of do-nothing lethargy. 





Gold Coast independence is set back by 


The Ashanti 


Revolt 


By Keith Irvine 


CLOUD obscures the sunshine of 

Africa’s most politically pro- 
gressive territory—the West African 
Gold Coast. Since Kwame Nkrumah 
was released from jail in 1951 to 
lead his Convention People’s party 
to victory, Prime Minister Nkrumah 
and the CPP alike have enjoyed 
widespread popular support. 

Until recently, no further develop- 
ments were envisaged that would im- 
pede the rapid transformation of the 
territory from a British Crown Col- 
ony into a self-governing African 
state. Last September, however, with 
the suddenness and strength of a 
tropical storm, the situation was 
changed out of recognition. Today 
in the Gold Coast, caution has suc- 
ceeded confidence, dissension has 
replaced agreement, and brooding 
violence reigns instead of harmony. 

The factor that has transformed 
the situation with such startling 
speed has been the emergence of a 
new political party, the National Lib- 
eration Movement. So far, although 
it has won away CPP leaders and 
followers in considerable numbers, 
the NLM is not so much a national 
as a tribal party. It represents, in 
effect. a powerful coalition composed 
of tribal chiefs, the Ashanti “nation” 
(close on a million strong), and the 
cocoa farmers, backbone of the Gold 
Coast’s primary industry. 

The leader of the new party, 51- 
vear-old Baffour Osei Akoto, is him- 


self a prosperous cocoa-farmer, as 
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well as being the chief linguist of the 
Asantehene (King of the Ashanti) 

a post which has been in his fam- 
ily for over 200 years. In his own 
person, therefore, Akoto symbolizes 
the interests of the cocoa industry as 
well as the traditions of a proud and 
famous tribe. However, it should not 
be forgotten that the greatest single 
factor responsible for the strength of 
the NLM is the support given it by 
the spiritual and hereditary leader of 
the Ashanti nation, the Asantehene 
Prempreh II. 

The immediate reason for the birth 
and lightning growth of the new 
party is economic. The CPP must 
perforce finance its ambitious Gov- 
ernmental campaigns for the devel- 
opment of education, communica- 
tions, and medical services out of the 
profits of the cocoa industry—and 
the cocoa belt lies primarily within 
Ashanti territory. The Government, 
since World War II, has been buy- 
ing the entire cocoa crop from the 
peasant farmers at an annually regu- 
lated price. Last year, when the price 
was fixed at 72 shillings a load, ac- 
cumulated resentments broke out. 
and the new party was born. 

If the price of cocoa was the only 
factor involved, there would be little 
cause for concern; unfortunately it is 
not. The Ashanti 
strong, virile, and cohesive group. 
One of the most famous of West 
\frican tribes, they are also the 
largest tribe in the Gold Coast. Fa- 


people are a 
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ea 


mous for their cloth, their metalwork, 
and their folklore, they are also fierce 
and doughty warriors. 

For the past fifty years, however, 
the Ashanti have been quiescent. 
Their 


weapons of war, are now used as 


all-purpose cutlasses, once 
tools in the lucrative cocoa industry. 
Today, however, Ashanti discontent 
with the “concealed tax” on cocoa 
has activated a national assertive- 
ness that has never been dormant. 
Kumasi, the inland capital of the 
Ashanti country, has become the in- 
land headquarters of the “revolt.” 
Although all political rallies were 
banned, and the CPP driven “under- 
ground” in Ashanti, after the murder 
of the local NLM propaganda secre- 
tary (allegedly by his CPP counter- 
part), clashes between the two par- 
ties recur chronically, and local sen- 
timent has risen to fever heat. 
The Ashantis’ discontent is not 
primarily directed against the Brit- 
ish. Rioters, for example, carried 
placards proclaiming “God Save the 
Queen of England With Whom We 
Have No Quarrel”—as well as oth- 
ers, stating bluntly “Down With 
Black Ashanti 


resentment is directed principally 


Imperialism.” For 


against the CPP leaders in the coastal 


capital of Accra. Discrimination 
against the Ashanti in the appoint- 
ment of CPP officials (Nkrumah is 
a Twi, and his lieutenant Ghedemah 
an Ewe) is alleged, and there are 


reasons to think that the CPP leader- 
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ship has, in fact, tended to exclude 
Ashantis. Resentment finds expres- 
sion in fiery speeches, and some 
Ashanti—who have not forgotten 
that their tribe was engaged in driv- 
ing the Fanti tribes seawards before 
the British established the present 
status quo—have spoken menacingly 
of “our African way of doing 
things.” 

This violent talk, 
though rife amongst the Ashanti 
people, has not characterized the 
behavior of the Ashanti leaders. Al- 
though the NLM has spoken of 
throwing a customs barrier around 
the “frontiers” of Ashanti, thus be- 
coming in effect a separate state, it 
is believed that this is not their aim. 
Although hitherto they have turned 
down Nkrumah’s to a 
“round table conference,” this is 
probably because they will achieve 
more bargaining power by following 


however, al- 


invitation 


a policy of procrastination. 

Two of the demands that the NLM 
has hitherto been advancing—at 
least on the popular level—have 
been, first, a federal form of govern- 
ment which grants a substantial de- 
gree of autonomy to the Ashanti na- 
tion, and, second, no self-government 
for the Gold Coast until this is guar- 
anteed. 

Comprehension of local circum- 
stances alone, however, is not enough 
to provide a full understanding of 
the significance of the problem that 
has arisen. All over Africa historic 
tribal nations and societies, such as 
the Ashanti, have had their sover- 
eignty legally nullified by the estab- 
lishment of European-imposed fron- 
tiers and of European-created states. 
It must not be forgotten that, how- 
ever familiar to the foreign observer 
such African “countries” as Nigeria, 
Kenya, the Gold Coast, or Tangan- 
yika may be, they are recent artificial 
creations. Most of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury maps of Africa bear not a trace 
of them. 

Beneath the present-day political 
surface, therefore, most of the old 
societies remain as living forces, with 
their languages, cultures and folk 
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traditions often virtually intact. 
Touched by the tremors of change 
that have been passing through the 
whole body of African society, in all 
its disparate parts, since World War 
II, these nations, fearful of their 
future, are reasserting themselves 
one by one. Who among the general 
public had, even as recently as 1950, 
heard of the Kikuyu tribe? 

Nevertheless, it is difficult to visu- 
alize an African society adapted to 
twentieth-century necessity on the 
basis of small tribal groups. The 
solution to the problem would ap- 
pear to lie in a form of tribal fed- 
eralism. Those who are aware of the 
African outcry against the proposed 
giant federation of East and Central 
Africa into a state corresponding, 
paradoxically, to the pre-1914 Ger- 
man dream of a “Mittelafrika” may 
scent a contradiction here. The point 
is that Africans appear to prefer the 
development of federation based on 
autonomous ethnic groups, and to 
oppose European-style federation, 
which consists in linking together the 
present-day “artificial” states into 
still larger artificial groupings. Euro- 
pean-style federation, therefore, in- 
stead of growing from below. is 
clamped down on 
above, as a modern form of political 
bondage. 

The African attitude to European- 
style federation is best exemplified by 
their united opposition to Central 
African Federation, which was 
pushed through notwithstanding. The 
example of Central Africa is one of 
the reasons why many Ashanti, Ki- 
kuyu and Baganda are refusing to 
themselves to be “pushed 
around” under the blanket citizen- 
ship of Gold Coasters. second-class 


Africans from 


allow 


Kenyans, or Ugandans. In preferring 
tribal federation, they are demand- 
ing. in effect. that in Africa local 
cultures be related to modern tech- 
niques, and not obliterated by them. 

In places such as Johannesburg, 
Nairobi, or even Lagos or Takoradi, 
unplanned industrialization has often 
proceeded too fast, and in con- 
sequence giant pools of poverty- 


stricken, slum-housed, disease-rav- 
aged, crime-ridden, de-tribalized 
African labor have come into exist- 
ence—vast bubbles of misery and 
hate which may at any time break 
out upon the political surface. The 
heedless application of Western tech- 
niques to African society, with the 
profit motive primarily in mind, is, 
of course, mainly responsible for 
their creation. Elsewhere, however, 
tribal society is beginning to make 
a determined stand against the agents 
of dissolution, while at the same time 
attempting to establish economic in- 
dependence. 

It is often stated that South Africa 
and the Gold Coast constitute alter- 
native examples for other regions 
of Africa to emulate. Only in a lim- 
ited sense is this true, for the two 
regions are controlled by their re- 
spective pasts even more than they 
can hope to shape their futures. The 
cities of South Africa form an un- 
historied industrial complex which 
poses exigencies wholly modern in 
character. In the Gold Coast, how- 
ever, as in West Africa generally, 
many of the towns and villages date 
back for hundreds of years, and 
have been the nodes of relatively 
highly-developed medieval systems of 
political, economic and social culture. 
West Africa has been influenced by 
the Egyptian and the Maghreb as 
well as by the Western civilization, 
and these contacts have marked and 
mellowed the tenor of life. 

Gold Coast reality, therefore, can- 
not be seized within the concept of a 
clearcut struggle between white ex- 
ploiters and black exploited. The 
issue is rather whether the recent 
historic interlude of imperial coloni- 
alism is to be replaced on the one 
hand by a form of economic colonial- 
ism in which Africans rule over 
Africans for the sake of foreign 
interests; or whether, on the other 
hand, the region is to become capa- 
ble of achieving and maintaining the 
independence __ without 
which political independence will 
finally prove a mere travesty of 
“freedom.” 


economic 





SOVIET POLICY 
AFTER STALIN 


From Offensive 


‘on DEVELOPMENTS have governed Soviet foreign 
policy in the last few years and will continue to 
govern it for some time. These two developments are: 

1. The substantial growth in the power of the Soviet 
Union. 

2. The decline of Communist movements in the West- 
ern world. 

The “contradiction,” as Moscow would say, of these 
two trends is the root of Soviet policy today—a policy 
which mixes intransigence and “coexistence,” massive 
rearmament and attempts to relax international tensions. 


The Soviet Power 


HE INCREASE in Soviet power has been spectacular. 

In the two World Wars, Russia was in no position to 
operate without military and economic aid from Western 
allies; left to her own resources, she was no match for 
her foes. Soviet power in World War II combined 
Russian manpower with overseas lend-lease. Moscow 
emerged a victor in 1945 as a result of Western assist- 
ance. Now the situation has changed. 

Anticipating the possibility of an East-West conflict. 
the Soviet regime has devoted enormous energies and 
resources to new types of industry and to military stores 
which could support a prolonged war against the West. 
It has been attempting to organize a self-sufficient mili- 





David J. Dallin (cut below), Contributing Editor of 
Tue New Leaver for the past decade, is one of the na- 
tion’s leading writers on Soviet affairs. His books include 
Soviet Russia’s Foreign Pol- 
icy, The Real Soviet Russia, 
The Rise of Russia in Asia, 
Soviet Russia and the Far 
East and The New Soviet Em- 
pire. He was also co-author 
with Boris I. Nicolaevsky of 
Forced Labor in Soviet Rus- 
sia and has contributed to the 
New York Times Magazine. 
the Russian Review and other 





periodicals. In_ this series, 
which will be continued next : 
week, Dr. Dallin attempts to define the leading problems 
which Western policymakers will face as a result of 
the post-Stalin evolution of Soviet foreign policy. 
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tary economy in its orbit. This attempt underlay both 
Stalin’s last five-year plans and the Khrushchev-Malenkov 
controversy over “heavy industry.” 

Soviet success has been considerable. New weapons 
and new inventions have been introduced, new plants 
and railroads constructed, aviation perfected and a 
formidable intelligence network maintained. Although 
nothing is known about food reserves, by now they 
must be sufficient to last a large army at least a year. 
(We must recall that, at the height of the famine of 
1931-32, when several million peasants were starving to 
death, a reserve of two million tons of grain was 
assembled because war with Japan seemed imminent.) 

Russia today is more powerful than any nation of 
continental Europe and, in many respects, is on a par 
with the United States. But, in power terms, the Soviet 
Union is virtually isolated, despite a number of small 
allies. The West is a combination of great powers, and 
though Russia is strong compared to any one of them, 
she and her allies are weak compared to the Western 
alliance which comprises six great powers. 

For several centuries now, a group of powers has 
defined the contours of world politics; their relations 
have decided the course of history. These powers have 
included Britain, France, Prussia-Germany, Russia, and 
a few others. In the many wars among them, the nations 
that were defeated soon rose again. Humiliated in 1815. 
France was a major power again within five years; the 
same was true after 1871. Defeated in 1918, Germany 
came back in less than two decades: now we are again 
witnessing her resurrection after the collapse of 1945. 
Russia experienced incomparable catastrophe during the 
First World War and the Civil War of 1918-20. But. 
even with the devastation of World War II, Soviet 
power today greatly exceeds that of pre-Revolutionary 
Russia. Against a background of perpetual change— 
frontiers moved backward and forward, treaties imposed 
and broken, armies mobilized and demobilized—the 
stability of the Great Powers has remained a constant. 

A few other nations in Europe were Great Powers 
for a time, only to retreat again: Sweden, Holland, 
Spain. One power, weak because of its multinational 
tensions, has disappeared completely: Austria-Hungary. 
At the end of the last century, Italy joined the select 
company of major nations. And, finally, two non- 
European nations have entered the ranks of Great 
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THE SOVIET DELEGATION AT GENEVA: IN A PERIOD OF ‘CAPITALIST STABILIZATION, A NEW POLICY 


Powers: the United States and Japan. Today, seven 
drivers sit at the wheel of the political chariot: Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia and the United 
States. Of these, six constitute the Western bloc of 
nations, outnumbering the Soviet Union 6 to 1. 

Every Soviet leader realizes this basic Soviet weakness 
and understands that Moscow cannot hope for military 
success if she must defeat the combined power of the 
others. On the balance of arms and armies, the West 
greatly outweighs the East. The Soviets know this, but 
they believe that an additional factor can redress the 
balance: the Communist movement in the West. 


How Communism Helps 


im TERM “Communist movement” will be used here 
to mean more than the Communist parties, their 
members and their organs. It will refer to that part of 
every nation which, to some degree, is under the influence 
of Communist ideology and is willing to give at least 
partial support to certain Communist tenets. There is. 
for example. Nenni’s Socialist party in Italy, and the 
extreme portion of the left wing of the British Labor 
party: there are so-called “progressive” groups in several 
countries: there are trade-union leaders affiliated with 
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the World Federation of Trade Unions, men and women 
active in the various “peace” appeals, the “Democratic 
Women,” “Democratic Youth.” Then there are non- 
Communist groups which have been useful to Soviet 
policy at one time or another. For example, when the 
Soviet satellites emerged, these groups vouched for the 
independent, non-Communist character of the new 
regimes; when the Korean War began, they resisted the 
defense of South Korea; they have been active in 
opposing West German rearmament, and so on. 

The older Soviet leaders remember (and every Soviet 
schoolboy has studied) the “armed intervention of four- 
teen nations” in 1918-19 against the weak Soviet Re- 
public, and how that assault ended. This chapter of 
Soviet history serves as a classic illustration of “inter- 
national solidarity”: the popular movements in London 
and Paris under the slogan “hands off Soviet Russia”; 
the political crises in the Western nations; the mutiny 
of the French fleet in the Black Sea; and, finally, the 
total collapse of intervention followed by official recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government. This Soviet triumph 
resulted from the combination of Soviet resistance with 
pro-Soviet pressure in the West. Either of these factors 
alone could not have turned the trick. 

The interaction of the two forces—Soviet power and 


Communist movements abroad—has continued down to 
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our own day. The world-Communist response has not 
always been as strong as Moscow has wished, but in 
every Soviet maneuver, left-wing activity abroad was 
an element in Moscow’s calculations. We are wrongly 
told that Stalin, having evolved into a Russian nationalist, 
began to despise the Communist International. Although 
he treated a number of foreign Communist personalities 
with contempt, he never disregarded the movement as 
such. 

Besides, the Communist world abroad was considered 
important even to purely Soviet needs, especially those 
relating to war and peace. Russia’s salvation in a war 
with a strong enemy would be the rising of the workers 
against the capitalist aggressor. A new war, Stalin pre- 
dicted in 1934, “will be certain to unleash the revolution 
and will challenge the very existence of capitalism in 
many countries, as occurred in the course of the first 
imperialist war. It is scarcely possible to doubt 
that the second war against the Soviet Union will lead 
to a complete defeat of the attackers, a revolution in 
several countries of Europe and Asia, and a rout of 
the bourgeois-landowner governments. Let not the 
gentlemen of the bourgeoisie blame us if, on the morrow 
of such a war, there are missing from the scene some 
favored governments now, by the grace of God, reigning 
safely. If the bourgeoisie chooses the path of war, the 
working class chooses the path of revolution.” 

Still earlier, at its conference in April 1925, the Soviet 
Communist party stressed that its policies depended 
on the progress of international Communism: “The 
dictatorship of the proletariat in the USSR needs help 
on the part of the international proletariat.” It blamed 
those party leaders who, in their “nationalist narrow- 
ness,” were inclined to disregard the interdependence of 
the Soviet system and the “worldwide proletarian 
revolution.” 

Whether the democratic powers would aid Russia 
against Nazi Germany appeared doubtful to Moscow; on 
the other hand, the Kremlin felt certain that the response 
of the Communist world would be forceful and decisive. 
When Nazi Germany attacked Russia in 1941, Moscow 
was very disappointed that the “workers” throughout 
Europe remained silent and passive. The Comintern, 
which meanwhile had begun to impede the new Grand 
Alliance, was dissolved, though a department of the 
Central Committee of the Soviet CP continued to carry 
on its main functions. 

Although the Communist movement abroad proved too 
weak to prevent the anti-Soviet war or to quell it at 
its start, in other ways world Communism rendered great 
services to the Kremlin during and after the war. Pro- 
Communist groups in Berlin with access to the strategic 
plans of the High Command relayed them to Moscow. 
The Soviet intelligence apparatus in Switzerland, in 
which the German Rudolf Réssler-Lucy was the star 
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performer, was a little Comintern in itself: Its head was 
the Hungarian Rado, its chief worker the Briton Alex- 
ander Foote, its other important figures included a Pole 
and several Swiss. Soviet speed in manufacturing an 
atomic bomb was the product of another international 
Communist effort: Pertinent information and, in certain 
cases, samples were supplied in 1943-46 by the German 
Klaus Fuchs, the Canadian Allan Nunn May, the Italian 
Bruno Pontecorvo, the Americans David Greenglass, 
Clarence Hiskey and others. 

One must conclude that Western Communism has 
assisted and can continue to assist Soviet foreign policy 
in a variety of ways. Though the basic principles of 
Communism remain constant, the vigor of each important 
Communist step depends to a large extent on those 
factors and developments abroad which we summarily 
term Western Communist public opinion. 

A democratic government’s policies depend largely 
on public opinion at home. A fascist government cares 
little for public opinion at home or abroad. The Soviet 
Government cares little for public opinion at home, but, 
in planning long-range world operations, is attentive 
to the reaction of broad left-wing circles abroad; these 
must supplement, as we have seen, what is lacking on 
the scale of power relations. 


‘Capitalist Stabilization’ 


HE IMAGE of Joseph Stalin, somewhat eclipsed after 

his death, has now been restored to a place of honor. 
His successors, after all, worked with his strategy, his 
tactics, his concepts throughout their political lives; they 
feel at home with the viewpoint and outlook which con- 
stituted their own education and experience. 

One chapter from their common past is so instructive 
for an understanding of present Soviet policy that it 
should be reexamined in some detail. By 1924-25, the 
Communist leadership had concluded that the prospects 
for world revolution had deteriorated, and that “capital- 
ism” had regained economic and political stability. At 
first, this seemed a paradox: Was not the Soviet upheaval 
in Russia part and parcel of the World Socialist Revolu- 
tion? Was not their fate indissolubly linked? Yet here 
was an unexpected stability in the new Communist gov- 
ernment in Russia, hand in hand with a weakening of 
revolutionary movements abroad and a “capitalist stabi- 
lization.” 

Yes, Moscow said, we were mistaken: Lacking experi- 
ence, we miscalculated the pace of the world revolution. 
And so a theory emerged which has guided the Soviet 
leadership ever since. According to Lenin, the period of 
history which began in the great crisis of 1914-18 is 4 
period of world social revolution which may last several 
decades. But there is a difference between three phases 
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TROTSKY AND LENIN, 1918: LACKED EXPERIENCE 


in the prolonged revolutionary process. First, there 


develop “general revolutionary situations.” Second come 
“situations of immediate revolutionary significance.” 
Finally there are “actual revolutionary upheavals.” Here 
is how the fourteenth conference of the Russian Commu- 
nist party analyzed the situation in April 1925: 

“There was a time when we all expected the victory 
of the proletarian revolution in Germany and in some 
other countries within a few months or even weeks. 

“The German revolution came much later; it turned 
out to be not a proletarian revolution, but a revolution 
that just abolished Wilhelm II but not the power of the 
bourgeoisie. .. . 

“It turned out that: (a) the pace of the world revo- 
lution proved to be much slower; (b) but that at the 
same time the first victorious proletarian revolution 
(USSR) can hold out alone (with a certain support of 
the workers of other countries) much longer than it 
appeared at the beginning of the revolution. . . . 

“In Germany the revolutionary situation started to set 
in about 1914-15. In 1917-18 an immediate revolutionary 
situation developed. By the end of 1918 the immediate 
revolutionary situation developed into a revolution. . . . 
From 1920 to 1923 the immediate revolutionary situa- 
tion was followed by a simple revolutionary situation. 
An immediate revolutionary situation was noticeable in 
1923. It did not turn into a revolution. In 1925 there is 
no immediate revolutionary situation in Germany but the 
general revolutionary situation remains. . . 

“In Great Britain, it appears, only now a general revo- 
lutionary situation starts to develop, but it is absolutely 
clear that there still is a long distance to go to an imme- 
diate revolutionary situation in that country.” 
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Although the “general revolutionary situation” con- 
tinues, announced the Comintern in 1925, “a situation of 
immediate revolutionary significance does not exist in 
Europe at the present time.” The inferences drawn from 
this belief for Soviet policy were far-reaching. 

Here is how Stalin analyzed the picture: 


“e 


. .. The production and trade of the capitalist coun- 
tries, which had sunk very low in the period of the post- 
war crisis (I have in mind the years 1919-20), have be- 
gun to make progress, and the political power of the 
bourgeoisie has begun to become more or less consoli- 
dated. This means that capitalism has temporarily extri- 
cated itself from the chaos in which it found itself after 
the war. ... Instead of the period of flow of the revolu- 
tionary tide that we observed in Europe in the years of 
the postwar crisis, we now see a period of ebb. This 
means that the question of taking power, of the prole- 
tariat capturing power any day, is not now on the order 
of the day in Europe. 

“The forces of these two camps have reached a certain 
temporary equilibrium, with a slight advantage for capi- 
talism, and hence a slight disadvantage for the revolu- 
tionary movement; for, compared with a revolutionary 
upsurge, the lull that has now set in is undoubtedly a dis- 
advantage for socialism, although a temporary one.” 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Government in the 
era of “capitalist stabilization” was limited to the con- 
solidation of positions already won; there was no attempt 
to advance further. The unfavorable Treaty of Riga, 
which defined Russia’s Western frontier, and which 
Lenin had regarded as highly temporary, was accepted 
and stabilized. Relations with Japan were established in 
1924-25 and remained unaltered for a long time. The in- 
dependent republic of Georgia, which had been re- 
annexed in 1921, was firmly incorporated. Outer Mon- 
golia was transformed into a Soviet province. Mainte- 
nance of the territorial status quo was the policy of 
Stalin-Chicherin-Litvinov, supplemented by acts of diplo- 
matic recognition and the expansion of trade. 


Communism Declines 


AD Soviet Communism retained the freshness and 
H vigor of its youth, its leaders would now step for- 
ward with the bold, though painful, statement that, after 
World War II, “capitalism” has again reached a high 
degree of stability, that revolutions are on the ebb, and 
that Soviet policy must be oriented accordingly. But new 
ideas and bold statements have become abhorrent in 
Moscow; Stalin’s heirs, like Stalin himself, prefer confu- 
sion to frank acknowledgment of failures and defeats. 

Unlike the first postwar period of 1918-23, there were 
no popular revolutions in Europe or America after World 
War II. Moscow tries to represent the upheavals in the 
satellites since 1944 as popular revolutions, but even 
these ended in February 1948, when a Communist Gov- 
ernment took over in Czechoslovakia. Since then, an 





adverse trend has prevailed. The civil war in Greece 
ended in a defeat for the Communists, and Finland and 
Iran remained independent. 

More than once, Stalin’s circle tried to spur the West- 
ern Communists to greater revolutionary activity—in 
vain. “The main danger for the working class at this 
moment,” declared the first conference of the new Com- 
inform, “lies in the underestimation of its own strength 
and overestimation of the force of the imperialist camp.” 
Andrei Zhdanov, Stalin’s deputy, castigated the French 
and Italian Communists for being too cautious; a short 
while afterward, the Communist leaders in those coun- 
tries, thrown out of the coalition government, retreated 
without a fight. 

According to the Communist concept, “capitalist sta- 
hilization” is to some degree reflected in the strength of 
Communist trends in the population. And the fact is that 
the deterioration of Western Communist movements has 
attained significant proportions since the war. Communist 
party membership in nine countries of Western Europe 
has changed as follows between 1946 and 1954:* 


1946 1954 

ECCT Te eee e 150,000 60,000 
NL. ae itis Wk win mae’ 100,000 30,000 
OS ES Sore Prerr 60,000 16,000 
German Federal Republic . 300,000 125,000 
Great Britain .......... 60,000 34,800 
Luxembourg ........... 3,000 500 
Netherlands ........... 50,000 33,000 
EER, «ire. Daversa» edu ek 40,000 7,500 
SN ee ao oe oe Sees 60,000 30,000 

TOTAL (nine countries) 823,000 336,800 


In these countries, the Communist parties have de- 
clined to virtual insignificance. In two other countries, 
they have lost heavily but continue to play a vital politi- 
cal role: France and Italy. 





1946 1954 
TERE TC Tee 850,000 450,000 
PT eee ee Serer 2,300,000 1,700,000 
3,150,000 2,150,000 


Communist deterioration is just as remarkable in the 
Western Hemisphere. The U.S. Communist party, which 
has never been a mass movement, declined from 85,000 
members in 1947 to 54,000 in 1950 to 25,000 in 1952. 
In four leading countries of Latin America, Communist 
membership went as follows: 


1947 (claimed ) 1954 (est.) 


i Adee kvegs eens 130,000 60,000 
A eg eae 50,000 40,000 
A? ° «4 be bh d Sarees 25,000 5,000 
ER ne eae 35,000 10,000 


“The combined strength of the Communist parties in 


* Strength of the International Communist Movement, Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, October 1953, May 1954. Two papers on postwar Communism, by 
S. Wolin, Free Europe, March and July 1955. 
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Latin America amounts to less than 250,000. Ten years 
ago, it was estimated at 350,000, and the parties polled an 
aggregate of about one million voles in various national 
elections.” (In Argentina, the only exception to this 
trend, the Communist party grew from about 30,000 in 
1947 to 40,000 in 1954.) 

Even more indicative are popular vote and the circu- 
lation of the Communist press. “In an interrupted proc- 
ess of decline, the Communists lost in Britain three- 
quarters of their voters, in Switzerland one-half, in 
Denmark two-thirds, in Belgium almost three-quarters. 

. At the general elections in 1945 the French Com- 
munist party polled 5 million votes, and this number has 
since undergone little change; with 152 deputies in the 
Chamber, it became the strongest party in France. [At 
the 1951 elections, the Communists obtained 99 seats in 
the Chamber.—Ed.] In Italy the combined vote of Com- 
munists and Nenni Socialists dropped from 40 per cent 
in 1946 to 35.3 per cent in 1953.” The circulation of the 
French Humanité fell from 292,000 to 112,000 in the 
years 1948-54, 

There are no Communists at all in the parliaments of 
Britain and West Germany. In the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Austria, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland, 
Communists occupy from 2 to 6 per cent of seats, in 
France 16, in Italy 24.2. 

Eloquent as they are, these statistics do not convey the 
full measure of Communist deterioration. Hand in hand 
with the disillusionment of those who have turned their 
back on Communism in the postwar decade, a process 
of emotional enervation has been going on among the 
faithful. Zeal and force—Communism’s strength in its 
younger years—have vanished in the Western nations; 
no general strikes are attempted, no barricades are set 
up, street demonstrations are dared only under solid 
police protection. . . . 

The Soviet leadership is confident that this state of 
affairs is only temporary, that a new tide will “inevitably” 
follow the ebb. Meanwhile, however, the ebb is the reality 
and the rest is hope. Insofar as Soviet policies depend on 
public resonance abroad, the West has—by defeating its 
own Communists—influenced Moscow’s course of action 
and prevented aggressive moves. 

Whether or not the Soviet leaders publicly draw 4 
parallel between “capitalist stabilization” in 1925 and the 
present situation, every intelligent Communist is aware 
of the similarity between the two eras. By now, the indus 
trial production, agriculture and trade of the “capitalist” 
nations have far surpassed prewar standards and reached 
unprecedented heights. The “capitalist” governments, 
after a period of hesitation, have regained confidence and 
toughness in regard to their Soviet foe. And the “revo- 
lutionary forces” in the West, bold and growing yester- 
day, have been decimated and tamed. By Moscow’s logic, 
Soviet aggression is out of place under these circum 
stances. (Continued next week) 
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HICKS 


HIs IS a belated tribute to two collections of short 
paced both by Southern women. They are Eudora 
Welty’s The Bride of the Innisfallen and Flannery 
O’Connor’s A Good Man is Hard to Find. Harcourt, 
Brace published both of them last spring at $3.50 each. 

Miss Welty is a Southern writer, not in the sense of 
belonging to a school or being a professional regional- 
ist but simply in the sense of writing about an area of 
the South. As deeply rooted in her native state as her 
fellow-Mississippian, William Faulkner, she has suc- 
ceeded, just as he has, in transcending her region. 

This is not to say that the South hasn’t given Miss 
Welty a great deal. In one of the stories in the present 
volume, “Kin,” the narrator, after a long absence in the 
North, is visiting her aunt and cousin in the small Mis- 
sissippi town in which she was born. “Aunt Ethel and 
Kate, and everybody I knew here,” she reflects, “lived as 
if they had never heard of anywhere else, even Jackson.” 
A degree of isolation, a degree of stability, the mainte- 
nance of family ties, the preservation of family and 
community and regional lore—all these provide a set- 
ting in which Miss Welty’s talents operate with wonder- 
ful effectiveness. 

Yet these talents can also operate without the setting, 
as three of these stories demonstrate. One of the three is 
a poetic retelling of the story of Circe and Ulysses, quite 
unlike anything the author has done before, though she 
has always had a fondness for legends. The other two 
seem almost calculated to prove her independence of the 
static qualities of Southern society, for they deal with 
situations that are in their nature ephemeral. “Going to 
Naples” describes an Atlantic crossing on an Italian ves- 
sel, while the title story is devoted to the passengers in a 
compartment on the boat train from London to Fish- 
guard. Yet in portraying the transient relationships that 
develop in such circumstances, Miss Welty manages. 
almost as well as in her best stories of the South, to sug- 
gest the depths of human personality. 

Miss Welty has two great gifts. The first is her ability 
fo create an atmosphere so real and so dense that the 
teader finds himself immersed in it. The second is her 
skill in searching out and in suggesting, usually by in- 
direction, the subtler reaches of character. Her fond- 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


A Belated Tribute to Short Stories by 
Eudora Welty and Flannery O’Connor 


ness for the oblique and the parabolic leads her at times 
into obscurity, and at times (as, for instance, in so 
essentially melodramatic a story as “The Burning”) 
makes her seem awkward and prissy. But when subject 
and sensibility and method all match, as generally they 
do, she can provide as much pleasure as any writer 
now living. 

Miss Welty’s book gives me what I have learned to 
expect from her work, but Miss O’Connor’s comes as a 
surprise: I hadn’t realized she was so good. All ten of 
her stories are laid in Georgia, her native state, and her 
people are either poor or are fighting hard to maintain 
what advantages they have. But the book is not so much 
a description of a certain segment of the population as it 
is the expression of a mood. 

Several of her characters are physically defective, with 
a hand missing or a leg, or they are feeble-minded; most 
of the others are morally or spiritually deformed. What 
typically happens is that characters are confronted with 
situations to which they are inadequate. In the title story, 
a painfully commonplace family stumbles into extermina- 
tion. In “The Artificial Nigger,” an old man cannot cope 
with the city and is led into a betrayal of his grandson. 
In “A Circle in the Fire,” a woman of great self-reliance 
is challenged and beaten by a trio of young hoodlums. 
And in “The Displaced Person,” another very competent 
woman is destroyed by being compelled to face the prob- 
lems of her responsibilities to other persons. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the competence with 
which Miss O’Connor goes about the telling of these 
stories. Each of them is hard and sharp and dramatic. 
And each of them leaves, as it is meant to do, a nasty 
taste in the reader’s mouth. This nastiness, however. is 
not gratuitous on the author’s part. On the contrary, it 
is clear that Miss O’Connor regards human life as mean 
and brutish and that she makes this judgment from an 
orthodox Christian point of view. But one does not have 
to believe in original sin to be affected by the stories. 
Miss O’Connor’s vision of life is presented with such con- 
viction and such intensity that, for the moment at any 
rate, it authenticates itself. If there is a young writer— 
Miss O’Connor is 30—who has given clearer evidence of 
originality and power, I cannot think who it is. 
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Konrad 


World Indivisible. 
By Konrad Adenauer. 
Harper's. 128 pp. $2.75. 


Sir Winston CHURCHILL, a great- 
er figure than either, has dubbed 
Konrad 


statesman since Bismarck. And it is 


Adenauer the best German 


hard not to respect the Bonn Chan- 


cellor for his good will toward 


France, his gratitude toward the 
United States, his 


tritain, his ties, as a man of faith 


admiration for 


and civilized instincts, with the West. 
Inconsistencies, nevertheless, do crop 
out and, if significant, could be dis- 
quieting. 

When 


nounces the evil which Germans have 


Chancellor Adenauer de- 
wrought, skeptics may be disarmed. 
Sut would their record be so tragic 
if, over the years, his compatriots 
had not cherished goals which are 
mutually incompatible? And if on 
this score Herr Adenauer himself 
discloses ambiguities, what about un- 
regenerate elements whose Western 
orientation is less firm than his? 

At first blush it would, for exam- 
ple, seem churlish to express doubts 
over Herr Adenauer’s view of Euro- 
the Coal-Steel Pool, the 
Council of Europe and other com- 


pean unity 


parable steps. And the United States 
has supported unifying projects for 
two reasons: They do not only have 
a virtue of their own but fortify the 
overall defensive capacity of the 
West. A Third Force, a 


Bevanism, could derogate from that 


modified 


capacity. Does Herr Adenauer toy 
with such ideas? 

“In the interest of world peace,” 
he observes, “it is absolutely neces- 
sary for a third power to arise. Only 
a federated Europe can be that third 
power.” In such a federation, a re- 
surgent Germany would be dominant, 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Adenauer’s Political Testament 


Reviewed by Lionel Gelber 
Author, “The American Anarchy,” “Reprieve 
from War,” “Peace by Power” and other books 


but upon that prospect he is silent; 
he does not hint at what, in the eyes 
of Paris and London, has been one 
of the main obstacles. The neutraliza- 
tion of Germany, as desired by Rus- 
sia, is rejected in these pages; a 
Third Force, in the style of New 
Delhi and Belgrade, is not what the 
Bonn Chancellor suggests. But does 
Bonn dream of a German-led Europe, 
a Puissance Médiatrice in the fashion 
of a bygone age, which. as Herr 
“could throw her 


Adenauer says, 


weight in favor of peace at crucial 


”? Is it for this that, under 


moments 
American auspices, the renascence of 
German power was promoted? 

A reunified Germany in a larger 
European framework is the Bonn 
Chancellor’s aim. Nationalist excess 
can thus be condemned while, as he 
demands that the Soviet grip on East 
Germany be relaxed, the fulfilment 
of a more sober German nationalism 
is contemplated. But the terms upon 
which Russia might concede the re- 
unification of the two Germanies are 
not discussed. 

What Moscow seeks is to deny 
German strength to the West rather 
than let the Western camp acquire 
more of it. West Germany has, under 
Herr Adenauer, been rebuilt as an 
ally of the West. Yet it is the East 
and not the West that clutches in its 
fist German land and German kins- 
men with which alone German re- 
unification may be effected. It was 
clear from the outset that only the 
East would be in a position to finish 
the job which the West had begun. 
The Bonn Chancellor shows in this 
volume how few are the Germans 
who vote the Communist ticket; but 


rather than 
doctrinal affinity which, once he has 


it is national interest 
vanished from the scene, might in- 
duce a realignment. 

And that it can do so is, alas, an 
old story. On the eve of the fall of 
Austria, a year and a half before the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact World 
War II, this reviewer warned (The 
Fortnightly, London, March 1938) 
that ideological conflict, the Nazi- 


unloosed 


Communist antagonism, would be no 
bar to the coming Russo-German 
agreement. On similar grounds, when 
the Bonn Republic was first estab- 
lished, this reviewer again contended 
(Reprieve War, Macmillan, 
1950) that once West German power 


from 


was resurrected, it could never be 
controlled by the West in the inter- 
est of the West; that in the East-West 
contest for the German makeweight. 
the West might be outbid. 

It is the leitmotif of Herr Ade- 
nauer’s book that the German people 
have suffered a change of heart. But 
the masters of the Kremlin, if the 
German policy of the West is to be 
vindicated, will have to undergo 4 
metamorphosis no less profound. At 
Geneva the Big Four have staged 
their comedy of manners. It is be 
tween Moscow and Bonn that a more 
serious, protracted drama is likely 
to unfold. 

Meanwhile with this political testa 
ment the Bonn Chancellor recapitu- 
lates the sort of counsel which his 
compatriots have, in the wake of 
nation-wide iniquity, been getting 
from him. Europe never recovered 
from the shock of World War I and 
incidental remarks about its origins 
imply that Herr Adenauer may have 
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shaken off most of that revisionist 
propaganda with which, after Ver- 
sailles, Germans waged their psycho- 
logical warfare against the West— 
which John Foster Dulles still pur- 
veyed after Munich, and in which, 
even after World War II, George 
Kennan’s published lectures were 
steeped. A note of sincerity is struck 
when Herr Adenauer describes how, 
by way of restitution to Israel, 
amends for the “killing of five to six 
million Jews” are being made. And 
yet on the related subject of war 
criminals, it is the Bonn Chancellor 
himself who, in utterance after utter- 
ance, perplexed his friends in the 
West by questioning whether war 
crimes had ever been perpetrated, 
whether the German armed forces 
had any stigma to efface. 

In this volume, as it happens, it is 
“the prisoners at Spandau.” the chief 
surviving malefactors, who earn a 
passing, 
But it does contain two paragraphs 
on merging “the moral values of the 
German tradition 
democracy” which illustrate the am- 
bivalence, from the standpoint of the 
West, that Herr Adenauer occasion- 
ally betrays. 


Comment by him on this topic, 


compassionate __ reference. 


military with 


with German forces about to partici- 
pate in NATO, is no idle exercise in 
abstract theory. The French were 
reluctant to enter a European army, 
the Bonn Chancellor explains, not 
only because they cling to outworn 
ideas but because the French Assem- 
bly labors under the influence of 
Communists and Gaullists. Wholly 
ignored in this book, however, is the 
revulsion of the French against be- 
ing associated with the forces of a 
nation which in one lifetime thrice 
ravaged their country. 

“I should like to tender in the 
name of the Government,” says Dr. 
Adenauer, “our deep respect for all 
the servicemen among our people 
who, true to high soldierly tradi- 
tions, fought honorably on land, on 
the sea and in the air. We are con- 
Vinced that the fine reputation and 
the worthy role of the German sol- 
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dier, despite all the calumnies of 
recent years, are still cherished 
among our people and will remain 
so. 

“It must be our common purpose 
—one I am certain we will carry 
through—to merge the moral values 
of the German military tradition 
with democracy. The German soldier 
of the future will do justice to his 
German and his European assign- 
ment only if he is keenly alive to the 
fundamental principles upon which 
the order of our state rests. At the 
same time this democratic set-up 
will guarantee that his loyalty will 
not again be misused.” 

Something for everybody is thus 
provided. Despite the fulsome tribute 
to the chivalry of the German fight- 
ing man, Herr Adenauer reassures 
the Atlantic community when he in- 
sists that, in a free society, the Ger- 
man armed forces must know their 
place. The verdict is, as it were: “Not 
guilty, but don’t do it again.” 

Does the Bonn Chancellor rebuke 
the victims 
when he combats “calumnies” 
against the German soldier; in such 
passages, to what German impulses 
is this critic of German nationalism, 
this champion of German democracy. 
also catering? And when Herr Ade- 
nauer speaks of the German military 
tradition, just what are the “moral 
values” he would conserve? If their 
“loyalty” was recurrently “misused,” 
was it not because Germans gloried 
in a code of blind obedience to Prus- 
sian warlords, Imperial autocrat and 
Nazi dictator; in a tradition which, 
irrespective of régime and in war 


of German militarism 


after war, spread fire and sword the 
length and breadth of Europe? The 
facts must be faced. Among Ger- 
mans, it is military values which 
have stifled democratic ones. They 
can now have either, but not both. 

Ecrasez Vinfame! The Bonn Re- 
public may, as a member of NATO 
and the Western European Union, 
have to bear its share of Atlantic de- 
fense. But new political principles 
require military ones that are quite 
as new if the slate is to be wiped 
clean—if, as Herr Adenauer hopes, 
we are to start afresh. 

As far as Herr Adenauer means to 
stick to his guns during his visit to 
Moscow, the publication of this book 
could not be more timely. What it 
documents is his sense of involve- 
ment with the West, his anxiety to 
resist what he calls “the suction of 
the East bloc.” Yet even in Govern- 
ment and Opposition circles there 
may be those at Bonn who do not 
wish to postpone the inevitable; by 
whom, lest it give offense in Moscow, 
the appearance of such a book at this 
juncture may be deemed most in- 
opportune. The German nation, ac- 
cording to Herr Adenauer, has been 
“transformed and purified.” That, 
surely, is claiming a lot; in a plea 
for trust, the case should not be over- 
stated. Under Herr Adenauer the 
foundations of German power have 
been restored. If these are employed 
to preserve our free world order, his 
name will be an honored one in the 
annals of mankind. If they are not, 
he may be but another in a long line 
of good Germans for whom German 
nationalism has been too much. 
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Allegory of Human Suffering 


Captain Dreyfus. 
By Nicholas Halasz. 
Simon & Schuster. 274 pp. $3.00. 


THE ancient Greeks went to view 
the dramas of Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides although they were 
familiar with the plots, which had 
been taken from mythology or his- 
tory. We, acquainted with the broad 
outlines of the Dreyfus Case, find 
every new book on the old theme 
fascinating because in the course of 
six decades this incident has devel- 
oped into an allegory of human suf- 
fering as thrilling to modern writers 
as the story of Orestes was to an- 
tiquity. 

The present book offers no new 
revelations, no new documents; the 
field has been combed thoroughly by 
Joseph Reinach, Wilhelm Herzog and 
others. But it will be read avidly by 
all those who see similar tragedies 
in our time in countries with totali- 
tarian regimes, or where democracy 
has permitted its foes to disrupt an 
ordinarily well-balanced system of 
justice. 

Mr. Halasz compares the situation 
in the France of the Nineties, where 
the anti-Dreyfusards, through their 
control of mass-communication me- 
dia, were able to unleash hysteria 
against the pro-Dreyfus minority, 
with the situation in the U.S. today. 
He then quotes Alexis de Toqueville, 
who had intolerant Public Opinion 
address itself to the unorthodox out- 
sider thus: 

“You are free to think differently 
from me, and to keep your life, your 
property, and all that you possess; 
but if such be your determination, 
you are henceforth an alien among 
your own people. . . . You will re- 
main among men, but you will be 
deprived of the rights of mankind. 
Your fellow creatures will shun you 
like a leper; and those who are most 
persuaded of your innocence will 


Reviewed by Alfred Werner 


Associate editor, 
Chicago “Jewish Forum” 


abandon you, too, lest they should be 
shunned in turn.” 

This is what happened in France 
to those who defended the innocent 
Dreyfus, not because they liked him 
(he was a narrow-minded militarist 
and chauvinist) but because they be- 
lieved in truth and justice: Senator 
Scheurer-Kestner was abused in the 
daily press. Lieutenant Colonel Pic- 
quart was sent to prison. Dreyfus’s 
defense attorney, Labori, was shot 
at. Emile Zola had to flee to England 
took France 
twelve years to set aside the verdict 
of the military court which had 
found Captain Dreyfus guilty of trea- 
son, but during this period the 
French Republic gained 
strength to subdue the reactionary 
elements. 


to escape arrest. It 


enough 


Mr. Halasz wisely sees in the Drey- 
fus Case a conclusion of a century 
of French history that started with 
the French Revolution. Whereas 
earlier works on the Dreyfus Case 
(for instance, Herzog’s Dreyfus to 
Petain) barely mentioned General 
Boulanger, Mr. Halasz deserves 
credit for devoting many pages to 
that “man on horseback” who al- 
most became the dictator of a royal- 
bellicose France. 
Halasz quotes Leon Blum who wrote: 
“The Dreyfus affair cannot be under- 
stood at all unless one recalls that 
the storm broke less than eight years 
after a revolution misfired.” 

He referred, of course, to Bou- 
langism, that movement which united 
royalists, fanatical clerics, 
Semites, zealots and opportunists. 
After the fizzle of the Boulangist 
coup d'état, these elements saw in 
the Dreyfus Case another chance for 
fishing in troubled waters. 

Reading this well-written, 


ist, reactionary, 


anti- 


well- 


constructed volume, one wonders 
whether the Weimar Republic might 
not have survived had there been a 
Dreyfus Case to shatter the old and 
wretched traditions, to break the 
symbols of bigotry and hatred. Alas, 
many a man as innocent as Dreyfus 
was sent not only to prison but to 
death, and there were many villains 
as black as Majors Esterhazy and 
Henry, many militarists as reaction- 
ary as the Marquis du Paty de Clam 
or General Mercier-—but there was 
no Zola, no Clemenceau, no Jaurés 
in Germany to speak out in defense 
of sacred principles. 

U.S. readers will be interested by 
the reaction of two fellow-Americans 
to the Dreyfus Case. Traveling in 
Europe, William James wrote to 4 
friend back home: 

“Talk of corruption! We don't 
the word corruption 
means at home, with our improvised 
and shifting agencies of crude pecu- 
niary bribery, compared with the 
solidly entrenched and permanently 
organized corruptive geniuses of 
monarchy, nobility, church, Army, 
that penetrate the very bosom of the 
higher kind as well as the lower kind 
of people in all European states (ex 
cept Switzerland) and _ sophisticate 
their motives away from the impulse 
to straightforward handling of any 
simple case.” 

Mark Twain, writing in the New 
York Herald, extolled the greatness 
of Emile Zola: “I am penetrated with 
the most profound respect for Zola 
and filled with boundless admiration. 
Such cowards, hypocrites, and flatter- 
ers as the members of military and 
ecclesiastic courts the world could 
produce by the million every year 
But it takes five centuries to produce 
a Joan of Arc or a Zola.” 
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ARGENTINA 


THe New Leaper’s articles on Argentina have 
heen especially interesting because they are 
written by men who have conscientiously studied 
this country. It is sad to realize how often mis- 
information and garbled news reaches the pages 
of our newspapers and magazines. Recently, for 
example, students of South American history 
were astonished to read erroneous reports from 
Buenos Aires by Marguerite Higgins, endorsed 
by the New York Herald Tribune. 

For the benefit of those bewildered by con- 
ficting stories, I personally interviewed Dr. 
Alberto Gainza-Paz, an editor who fought with 
everything he possessed to defend democracy in 
Argentina. His independent newspaper, La 
Prensa, was seized in 1951 by Peron. Dr. Gainza- 
Paz told me: 

“A typical fallacy fostered by the Peron 
propaganda machine is the legend of Peron 
rising to popularity as a demagogue supported 
by the working people. It is always a readily 
believed cliché, but in the case of Juan Peron 
the old procedure was reversed. In 1943 Peron 
suddenly took over the Government through a 
military plot engineered by a secret lodge of 
oficers and financed by the German embassy. 
Argentina was and still is a victim of Nazi 
aggression and influence. The promises and 
appeals to workers came after he had seized 
absolute power. 

“There was full employment in Argentina 
before Peron, but he used his dictatorial powers 
to raise wages and to take measures that gave 
him strong support from workers. Then inflation 
and the consequent cost of living surpassed the 
wage increases, 

“The Higgins report stated that the ‘workers 
of Argentina are convinced they owe everything 
to Peron.’ This is not a true picture. Only those 
leaders who have been appointed by Peron to 
a privileged position in the labor hierarchy are 
grateful to him. The unions are not free as in 
the United States, but are Government con- 
trolled. Evidently many people do not know 
that the workers had to submit to Peronism or 
starve. Many were jailed and tortured. Cipriano 
Reyes, their most popular leader, is still in a 
Peronista prison. Americo Ghioldi, a Socialist 
leader of the highest integrity, was forced into 
hiding and exile. Alfredo Palacio and Nicolas 
Repette are two other prominent names among 
Socialist and labor leaders jailed by Peron. 

“The social benefits mentioned as an accom- 
plishment of Peron had been for the most part 
achieved before his regime. Most of the public 
institutions observed today in Buenos Aires 
were there many years before Peron. As in the 
ease of the charity hospital, Sociedad Bene- 
iwencia, the name Eva Peron was substituted 
for the original founding plaque, and foreign 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


visitors are led to believe that these organiza- 
tions were inaugurated by her.” 

Peron propaganda was a slow, insidious poison 
altering for evil purposes even the history of 
this once free people. More than 200 Argentine 
newspapers were suppressed or turned into 
Government puppets. But Dr. Gainza-Paz was 
disturbed to think that any reporter could con- 
sider the dictator popular with the masses when 
we can all recall the brutalities of his regime. 

Fortunately, the 


writers and journalists outnumber the careless 


courageous and accurate 
ones. They bring reliable accounts of economic 
collapse in Argentina today. Brave students, 
jailed for refusal to submit, martyred scholars, 
statesmen, and newsmen will soon return from 
prisons and exiles where Nazi inspired dictator- 
ship has forced them. Until then, we should 
impress upon our own Government that every 
dollar it gives to Peron (such as the Import- 
Export Bank loan of $65 million to Peron’s 
associates) is a slap in the face to those demo- 
cratic Argentines who have fought so hard to 
restore freedom in their land. 


Vew York City CULLEN Moore 


ECONOMICS 


1 was surprised not to find any letters to the 
editor criticizing E. G. Shinner’s article “Fair 
Whom Do They Serve?” [NL, 
I had examined the article with in- 


Trade Laws: 
June 6). 
terest, hoping, as a layman, to be instructed. 
Instead [| found heated assertions demonstrated 
with spurious logic and inadequate analysis. Is 
the “profit motive” in such desperate need of 
“promotion and nurture” in this country? Are 
the big chains, in collusion with bargain-hungry 
citizens, really attempting to do away with it? 
Are the giants seeking, instead of profits, “a 
halo, born of subterfuge and sharp practices, 
while they pose as the friend of the common 
man?” 

I am not convinced by Mr. Shinner’s “strik- 
ing and incontrovertible facts” that the “debacle 
in the auto industry” is simply due to a lack 
of “fair price” maintenance. | suspect there is 
much more to be said on this score. Nor am | 
convinced that the giants have it all over the 
“local ethical merchant,” and that fair trade 
laws are their only hope. If the small outlets 
survive the growth of the giants it will probably 
be because they can offer distinctive services 
and conveniences. | even wonder if all fair 
trade laws maintain a “fair and equitable price.” 
“Cooperation between the manufacturer and 
retailer” does not guarantee this as simply as 
Mr. Shinner assumes. 

Evidently in support of the assumption that 
one price is a fair price, he marshalls “40-odd 
state legislatures, plus numerous state supreme 
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Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
“Funnier, more touching than ever!“—LOOK 


“MISTER ROBERTS” 
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Tamiment 


LECTURE SERIES 


At Camp Tamiment 
| HENRY FONDA - JAMES CAGNEY + WILLIAM POWELL - sack LEMMON acd, Paced 
ase staring BETSY PALMER . WARD BOND ~ PHIL CAREY —o 

‘ Produced b * Directed by JOHN FOR . . . 
: troduced by N A ne + iy Dand MERVIN LEROY August 16—JAMES T. FARRELL 
ON STAGE: “MASQUERADE”—Featuring the spectacular “Magic Novelist and author, Studs Lonigan— 

Mirrors”. . . produced by Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de “BASEBALL” 
Ballet, Vocal Ensemble . . . Symphony Orchestra, directed by sia ais 
eT August 23—LEON DENNEN 
' Roving correspondent, Newspaper Enterprise 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organizations 


GOING ON 


Association; author, Trouble Zone—*‘CURRENT 
CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST” 

August 30—WALTER K,. LEWIS 
Public relations director, Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee—“RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS 
BIGOTRY: THE SITUATION TODAY” 
September 6—SOL STEIN 
Playwright; executive director, American Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom; educational direc- 
tor, Tamiment Institute—‘IS THE FREE 
WORLD LOSING THE COLD WAR?” 


CONCERT SERIES 


Thursday Evenings 


August 18S—DAVID NADIEN Violin 
August 25—JEROME RAPPAPORT 
Piano 

September 1—JOINT RECITAL: 
EMILIO OSTA Piano 
TERESITA Dancer 


Sponsored by 
TAMIMENT-.in-the-Poconos 
TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 

Write for rates and other information: 


TAMIMENT 
7 EAST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
Algonquin 5-7333 
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“EXCELLENT STUFF.” 
—Atkinson, Times 


“HILARIOUS HIT.” —Coleman, Mirror 
"TOP GRADE.” 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


—Chapman, News 





are req d when planning theater parties 
te de se through Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of Taz New Leaves Theatrical Department. 
Phone Algonquin 5-83844, Tas New Leaps 
ete Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C, 
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Leges $3.45; Mezs. $3.00; Bale. $2.50 and $2.00, 

including tax. 


PLAIN ayo FANCY 
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KNOWLEDGE IS POWER!! 


WHETHER you're satisfied or dissatisfied 
with conditions, you owe it to yourself 
to investigate Progressive Humanology. 
sponte free. D. Ornsteen, Du Quoin, 


Subscription Department 


New LEADER 
7 E. 15th Street, New York 3 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 


50th STREET and Broadway 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
AIR CONDITIONED 
Ahn 
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No matter who wins 


GET HOME SAFELY: 


Wherever you finally decide to ° this summer on your vaca- 
tion, please drive safely. 
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Think of the other fellow - - he may be on his vacation, too! 


And, frankly, we want you both back! 
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